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These things, quite as much as vision and inspiration,
are essential to the business of organizing National
Service. They are matters in which Mr. Chamberlain
would not himself fail. Pitchforked into a position
in which proper provision had not been made for
fundamentals, his failure was inevitable.

The principle of setting up a department to deal
with the increasingly difficult problem of National
Service had been approved by the Asquith Cabinet
on the 30th of November 1916. The suggestion then
was that the scope should include all men up to sixty
and possibly women as well. The details were
worked out by the then Minister of Munitions, Mr.
Edwin Montague. The resulting draft of the Bill to
put the new department into operation came before
the new War Cabinet on the 14th of December, at
which time it happened that Mr. Lloyd George was
ill, and therefore absent from their deliberations. No
doubt as the result of his absence only provisional
decisions were arrived at, one of which was that a
Director of National Service should be appointed.
Other recommendations however were that the civil
and military sides should be kept distinct, in order
to offset any suspicion that the adoption of com-
pulsory national service for civil purposes would
bring them under military control. Again the Cabinet
took the view that the line of demarcation between
the functions of the Ministry of Labour and the
Director of National Service should be clearly defined
at an early date. This matter Mr. Arthur Henderson
undertook to discuss with the new Minister of Labour
and his colleagues.

To the wary man, or the experienced politician,
the danger signals would clearly have been evidenced
with these recommendations. It would have been
obvious that the scheme was being extemporized
without the ground having been properly prepared;